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LINCOLN'S  SPEECHES 

GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 
November  19,  1863 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
position that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  is  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate 
— we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  '-.hv.A  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increas- 
ed devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
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the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


FIRST    INAUGURAL   ADDRESS 
March  4,  1861 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  United  States:  In 
compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  govern- 
ment itself,  I  appear  before  you  to  address  you 
briefly,  and  to  take  in  your  presence  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  be  taken  by  the  President  "before 
he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office." 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for 
me  to  discuss  those  matters  of  administration 
about  which  there  is  no  special  anxiety  or  ex- 
citement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Southern  States  that  by  the  acces- 
sion of  a  Republican  administration  their  prop- 
erty and  their  peace  and  personal  security  are 
to  be  endangered.  There  has  never  been  any 
reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension.  In- 
deed, the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary 
has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  open  to  their 
inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  pub- 
lished speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you. 
I    do   but   quote  from   one    of   those   speeches 
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when  I  declare  that  "I  have  no  purpose,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  tne  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists. 
I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and 
I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  Those  who 
nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  full 
knowledge  that  I  had  made  this  and  many  sim- 
ilar declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them. 
And,  more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  plat- 
form for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  them- 
selves and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  reso- 
lution which  I  now  read: 

"Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the 
right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its 
own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  bal- 
ance of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  en- 
durance of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and  we 
denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force 
of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  mat- 
ter under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest 
of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments;  and,  in 
doing  so,  I  only  press  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which 
the  ease  is  susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace, 
and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any 
wise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  ad- 
ministration. I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protec- 
tion which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully 
given  to  the  States  when  lawfully  demanded, 
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for  whatever  cause — as  cheerfully-  to  one  sec- 
tion as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  deliv- 
ering up  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor. 
The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in 
the  Constitution  as  any  other  of  its  pro- 
visions: 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision 
was  intended  by  those  who  made  it  for  the 
reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves;  and 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law.  All 
members  of  Congress  swear  their  support  to 
the  whole  Constitution — to  this  provision  as 
much  as  to  any  other.  To  the  proposition, 
then,  that  slaves  whose  cases  come  within  the 
terms  of  this  clause  "shall  be  delivered  up," 
their  oaths  are  unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would 
make  the  effort  in  good  temper,  could  they 
not  with  nearly  equal  unanimity  frame  and 
pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good  that 
unanimous  oath? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether 
this  clause  should  be  enforced  by  national  or 
by  State  authority;  but  surely  that  difference 
is  not  a  very  material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to 
be  surrendered,  it  can  be  of  but  little  conse- 
quence to  him  or  to  others  by  which  authority 
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it  is  done.  And  should  any  one  in  any  case  be 
content  that  his  oath  shall  go  unkept  on  a 
merely  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it 
shall  be  kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought 
not  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in 
civilized  and  humane  jurisprudence  to  be  in- 
troduced, so  that  a  free  man  be  not,  in  any 
case,  surrendered  as  a  slave?  And  might  it 
not  be  well  at  the  same  time  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  enforcement  of  that  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  guarantees  that  "the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  today  with  no  men- 
tal reservations,  and  with  no  purpose  to  con- 
strue the  Constitution  or  laws  by  any  hyper- 
critical rules.  And  while  I  do  not  choose  now 
to  specify  particular  acts  of  Congress  as  prop- 
er to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be 
much  safer  for  all,  both  in  official  and  private 
stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those 
acts  which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate 
any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  impunity  in 
having  them  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  in- 
auguration, of  a  President  under  our  Na- 
tional Constitution.  During  that  period  fif- 
teen different  and  greatly  distinguished  citi- 
zens have,  in  succession,  administered  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government.  They  have 
conducted  it  through  many  perils,  and  general- 
ly with  great  success.    Yet,  with  all  this  scope 
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of  precedent,  I  now  enter  upon  the  task  for  the 
brief  constitutional  term  of  four  years  under 
great  and  peculiar  difficulty.  A  disruption 
of  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore  only  menaced, 
is  now  formidably  attempted. 

I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal 
law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of 
these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  im- 
plied, if  not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  all  national  government.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  no  government  proper  ever  had 
a  provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  ter- 
mination. Continue  to  execute  all  the  express 
provisions  of  our  National  Constitution,  and 
the  Union  will  endure  forever — it  being  impos- 
sible to  destroy  it  except  by  some  action  not 
provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  gov- 
ernment proper,  but  an  association  of  States 
in  the  nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it,  as 
a  contract  be  peaceably  unmade  by  less  than 
all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One  party  to 
a  contract  may  violate — break  it,  so  to  speak; 
but  does  it  not  require  all  to  lawfully  rescind  it  ? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles, 
we  find  the  proposition  that,  in  legal  contem- 
plation the  Union  is  perpetual  confirmed  by 
the  history  of  the  Union  itself.  The  Union 
is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It  was 
formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association 
in  1774.  It  was  matured  and  continued  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was 
further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then 
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thirteen  States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged 
that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  1778.  And,  finally,  in  1787 
one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining  and 
establishing  the  Constitution  was  "to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union." 

But  if  the  destruction  of  the  Union  by  one 
or  by  a  part  only  of  the  States,  be  lawfully 
possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before 
the  Constitution,  having  lost  the  vital  element 
of  perpetuity. 

It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  State 
upon  its  own  mere  motion  can  lawfully  get 
out  of  the  Union;  that  resolves  and  ordinances 
to  that  effect  are  legally  void;  and  that  acts 
of  violence,  within  any  State  or  States,  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insur- 
rectionary or  revolutionary,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  un- 
broken; and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I 
shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  ex- 
pressly enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the 
Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States. 
Doing  this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty 
on  my  part;  and  I  shall  perform  it  so  far  as 
practicable,  unless  my  rightful  masters,  the 
American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite 
means,  or  in  some  authoritative  manner  direct 
the  contrary.  I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded 
as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  de- 
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fend  and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this  there  needs  to  be  no  blood- 
shed or  violence;  and  there  shall  be  none,  un- 
less it  be  forced  upon  the  national  authority. 
The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to 
hold,  occupy  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  government,  and  to 
collect  the  duties  and  imposts;  but  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects, 
there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.  Where 
hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  any  interior 
locality,  shall  be  so  great  and  universal  as  to 
prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  hold- 
ing the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  at- 
tempt to  force  obnoxious  strangers  among  the 
people  for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal 
right  may  exist  in  the  government  to  enforce 
the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do 
so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  im- 
practicable withal,  that  I  deem  it  better  to 
forego  for  the  time  the  uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue 
to  be  furnished  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  So 
far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall 
have  that  sense  of  perfect  security  which  is 
most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and  reflec- 
tion. The  course  here  indicated  will  be 
followed  unless  current  events  and  experience 
shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be 
proper,  and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my 
best  discretion  will  be  exercised  according  to 
circumstances    actually    existing,    and    with    a 
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view  and  a  hope  of  a  perfect  solution  of  the 
national  troubles  and  the  restoration  of  frater- 
nal sympathies  and  affections. 

That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or 
another  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all 
events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it? 
I  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny;  but  if  there 
be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to  them.  To 
those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union  may 
I  not  speak? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as 
the  destruction  of  our  national  fabric,  with  all 
its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  would 
it  not  be  wise  to  ascertain  precisely  why  we  do 
it?  Will  you  hazard  so  desperate  a  step  while 
there  is  any  possibility  that  any  portion  of  the 
ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  existence  ?  Will 
you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to  are  great- 
er than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from — will 
vou  risk  the  commission  of  so  fearful  a  mis- 
take? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union  if 
all  constitutional  rights  can  be  maintained. 
Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  writ- 
ten in  the  Constitution,  has  been  denied?  1 
think  not.  Happily  the  human  mind  is  so  con- 
stituted that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  au- 
dacity of  doing  this.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  plainly  written  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  de- 
nied. If  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers  a  ma- 
jority should  deprive  a  minority  of  any  clearly 
written    constitutional    right,    it    might,    in    a 
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moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution- -cer- 
tainly would  if  such  a  right  were  a  vital  one. 
But  such  is  not  our  case.  All  the  vital  rights 
of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are  so  plainly 
assured  to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations, 
guarantees  and  prohibitions,  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  controversies  never  arise  concerning 
them.  But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed 
with  a  provision  specifically  applicable  to 
every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical 
administration.  No  foresight  can  anticipate, 
nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  con- 
tain, express  provisions  for  all  possible  ques- 
tions. Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surrender- 
ed by  national  or  by  State  authority  ?  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  May 
Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories? 
The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  Must 
Congress  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories? 
The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our 
constitutional  controversies,  and  we  divide 
upon  them  into  majorities  and  minorities.  If 
the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority 
must,  or  the  government  must  cease.  There 
is  no  other  alternative;  for  continuing  the  gov- 
ernment is  acquiescence  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede  rather 
than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which 
in  turn  will  divide  and  ruin  them;  for  a  mi- 
nority of  their  own  will  secede  from  them 
whenever  a  majority  refuses  to  be  controlled 
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by  such  minority.  For  instance,  why  may 
not  any  portion  of  a  new  confederacy  a  year 
or  two  hence  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precise- 
ly as  portions  of  the  present  Union  now  claim 
to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  disunion 
sentiments  are  now  being  educated  to  the 
exact  temper  of  doing  this. 

Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  instincts 
among  the  States  to  compose  a  new  Union, 
as  to  produce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  re- 
newed secession? 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the 
essence  of  anarchy.  A  majority  held  in  re- 
straint by  constitutional  checks  and  limita- 
tions, and  always  changing  easily  with  de- 
liberate changes  of  popular  opinions  and  senti- 
ments, is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free 
people.  Whoever  rejects  it  does,  of  necessity, 
fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Unanimity 
is  impossible;  the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  per- 
manent arrangement,  is  wholly  inadmissible; 
so  that,  rejecting  the  majority  principle,  an- 
archy or  despotism  in  some  form  Is  all  that 
is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position,  assumed  by 
some,  that  constitutional  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court;  nor  do  I  deny 
that  such  decisions  must  be  binding,  in  any 
case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to  the 
object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  en- 
titled to  very  high  respect  and  consideration 
in  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments 
of  the  government.       And  while  it  is  obviously 
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possible  that  such  decision  may  be  erroneous 
in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil  effect  follow- 
ing it,  being  limited  to  that  particular  case, 
with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled  and 
never  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can 
better  be  borne  than  could  the  evils  of  a  dif- 
ferent practice.  At  the  same  time,  the  can- 
did citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of 
the  government,  upon  vital  questions  affecting 
the  whole"  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant 
they  are  made,  in  ordinary  litigation  between 
parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will 
have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to 
that  extent  practically  resigned  their  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 
Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the 
court  or  the  judges.  It  is  a  duty  from  which 
they  may  not  shrink  to  decide  cases  properly 
brought  before  them,  and  it  is  no  fault  of 
theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn  their  decisions 
to  political  purposes. 

One  section  of  our  country  believes  slav- 
ery is  right,  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while 
the  other  believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not 
to  be  extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial 
dispute.  The  fugitive-slave  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of 
the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  en- 
forced, perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a 
community  where  moral  sense  of  the  people 
imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obli- 
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gation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over 
in  each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly 
cured;  and  it  would  be  worse  in  both  cases 
after  the  separation  of  the  sections  than  be- 
fore. The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imper- 
fectly suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived, 
without  restriction,  in  one  section,  while  fugi- 
tive slaves,  now  only  partially  surrendered, 
would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate. 
We  cannot  remove  our  respective  sections 
from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall 
between  them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be 
divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  each  other;  but  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They 
cannot  but  remain  face  to  face,  and  inter- 
course, either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  con- 
tinue between  them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to 
make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or 
more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  be- 
fore? Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than 
friends  can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more 
faithfully  enforced  between  aliens  than  laws 
can  among  friends  ?  Suppose  you  go  to  war, 
you  cannot  fight  always;  and  when,  after 
much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either, 
you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions 
as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they 
shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  government, 
they  can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of 
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amending  it,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to 
dismember  or  overthrow  it.  I  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  worthy  and 
patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the 
National  Constitution  amended.  While  I  make 
no  recommendation  of  amendments,  I  fully 
recognize  the  rightful  authority  of  the  people 
over  the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in 
either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instru- 
ment itself;  and  I  should,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, favor  rather  than  oppose  a  fair 
opportunity  being  afforded  the  people  to  act 
upon  it.  I  will  venture  to  add  that  to  me  the 
convention  mode  seems  preferable,  in  that 
it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the 
people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting 
them  to  take  or  reject  propositions  originated 
by  others  not  especially  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  which  might  not  be  precisely  such 
as  they  would  wish  to  either  accept  or  refuse. 
I  understand  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution — which  amendment,  however,  I 
have  not  seen — has  passed  Congress,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never 
interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
States,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  ser- 
vice. To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I  have 
said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not  to  speak 
of  particular  amendments  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  holding  such  a  provision  to  now  be  im- 
plied constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objection 
to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevocable. 
The  chief  magistrate  derives  all  his  author- 
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ity  from  the  people,  and  they  have  con- 
ferred none  upon  hirn  to  fix  terms  for  the  sep- 
aration of  the  States.  The  people  themselves 
can  do  this  also  if  they  choose;  but  the  execu- 
tive, as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His 
duty  is  to  administer  the  present  government, 
as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  un- 
impaired by  him,  to  his  successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people? 
Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world  ? 
In  our  present  differences  is  either  party  with- 
out faith  of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal 
truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North, 
or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  justice 
will  surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this 
great  tribunal  of  the  American  people. 

By  the  frame  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  this  same  people  have  wisely 
given  their  public  servants  but  little  power 
for  mischief;  and  have,  with  equal  wisdom, 
provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the 
people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no 
administration,  by  any  extreme  of  wickedness 
or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  govern- 
ment in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly 
and  well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there 
be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste 
to  a  step  which  you  would  never  take  deliber- 
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ately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking 
time;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by 
it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied,  still 
have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on 
the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own  fram- 
ing under  it;  while  the  new  administration  will 
have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to 
change  either.  If  it  were  admitted  that  you 
who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  the 
dispute,  there  still  is  no  single  good  reason 
for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriot- 
ism, Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him 
who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land, 
are  still  competent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way 
all  our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatified  fellow  coun- 
trymen, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  moaientous 
issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not 
assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have 
no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the 
government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  sol- 
emn one  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it." 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies, 
but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mys- 
tic chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature. 
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EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 
January  1,  1863 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thous- 
and eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the 
following,  to  wit: 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State,  or  designated  part  of  a 
State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  re- 
bellion against  the  LTnited  States,  shall  be 
then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free,  and  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  navai  authority 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or 
acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them, 
in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual 
freedom. 

"That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day 
of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  desig- 
nate the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any, 
in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States; 
and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people 
thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith 
represented    in    the    Congress    of    the    United 
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States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections 
wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall  in 
the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony 
be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State 
and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in  rebel- 
lion against  the   United   States." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  in 
time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the 
authority  and  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure 
for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in 
accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly 
proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  100  days 
from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and 
designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States 
wherein  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  are 
this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  the  following,  towit: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the 
parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jeffer- 
son, St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascen- 
sion, Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.- 
Mary,  St.  Martin  and  Orleans,  including  the 
city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight 
counties  designated   as  West  Virginia,  and  also 
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the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomas,  Northamp- 
ton, Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and 
Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are 
for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  procla- 
mation were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare  that 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designat- 
ed States  and  parts  of  States  are,  and  hence- 
forward shall  be,  free;  and  that  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said 
persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  de- 
clared to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  violence, 
unless  in  necessary  self-defence;  and  I  recom- 
mend to  them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed, 
they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that 
such  persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  re- 
ceived into  the  armed  service  of  the  United 
States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations, 
and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all 
sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be 
an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Consti- 
tution upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the 
gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
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to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
(L.  S.)  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  President:  William  H.  Seward,  Sec- 
retary of  State. 


SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

March  4,  1865 

Fellow-Countrymen:  At  this  second  appear- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  the  presidential  office, 
there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address 
than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a  state- 
ment, somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be 
pursued,  seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now, 
at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  during  which 
public  declarations  have  been  constantly  called 
forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great 
contest  which  still  absorbs  the  attention  and 
engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little 
that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The  progress 
of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  de- 
pends, is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to 
myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope 
for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  Is 
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ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four 
years  ago.,  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  di- 
rected to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded 
it — all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaug- 
ural address  was  being  delivered  from  this 
place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union 
without  war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city 
seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  ne- 
gotiation. Both  parties  deprecated  war;  but 
one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let 
the  nation  survive;  and  the  other  would  ac- 
cept war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And  the 
war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were 
colored  slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over 
the  Union,  but  localized  in  the  Southern  part 
of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar 
and  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  in- 
terest was,  somehow,  the  cause  of  the  war. 
To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this 
interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insur- 
gents would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war; 
while  the  government  claimed  no  right  to  do 
more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlarge- 
ment of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the 
magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has  al- 
ready attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the 
cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or 
even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should  cease. 
Each    looked    for    an    easier    triumph,    and    a 
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result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 
Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the 
same  God;  and  each  invokes  his  aid  against 
the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any 
men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assist- 
ance in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat 
of  other  men's  faces;  but  let  us  judge  not, 
that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both 
could  not  be  answered — that  of  neither  has 
been  answered  fully. 

The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  "Woe 
unto  the  world  because  of  offenses!  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offenses  come;  but  woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh." 
If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery 
is  one  of  those  offenses  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which, 
having  continued  through  his  appointed  time, 
he  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives 
to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war, 
as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense 
came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure 
from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  be- 
lievers in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him  ? 
Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray- 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  con- 
tinue until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bond- 
man's two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  un- 
requited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  'lash  shall 
be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword, 
as    was    said    three    thousand    years    ago,    so 
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still  it  must  be   said,  "The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  chldren 
— to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations. 


SPRINGFIELD    SPEECH 
June  16,  1858 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention: If  we  could  first  know  where  we 
are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
better  judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 
We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a 
policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object 
and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of 
that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not 
ceased,  but'  has  constantly  augmented.  In 
my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis 
shall   have   been   reached   and   passed.  "A 

house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 
I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect 
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it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the 
opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advo- 
cates will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  be- 
come alike  lawful  in  all  the  Stares,  old  as 
well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contem- 
plate that  now  almost  complete  legal  com- 
bination— piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak — 
compounded  of  the  Nebraska  doctrine  and 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Let  him  consider 
not  only  what  work  the  machinery  is  adapted 
to  do,  and  how  well  adapted;  but  also  let 
him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and 
trace,  if  he  can,  or  rather  fail,  if  he  can, 
to  trace  the  evidences  of  design  and  concert 
of  action  among  its  chief  architects,  from  th« 
beginning. 

The  new  year  of  1854  found  slavery  ex- 
cluded from  more  than  half  the  States  by 
State  constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the 
national  territory  by  congressional  prohibi- 
tion. Four  days  later  commenced  the  strug- 
gle which  ended  in  repealing  that  congres- 
sional prohibition.  This  opened  all  the  na- 
tional territory  to  slavery,  and  was  the  first 
post   gained. 

But,  so  far,  Congress  only  had  acted;  and 
an  indorsement  by  the  people,  reai  or  ap- 
parent,   was    indispensable    to    save   the   point 
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already  gained  and  give  chance  for  more. 

This  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked, 
but  had  been  provided  for,  as  well  as  might  be, 
in  the  notable  argument  of  "squatter  sover- 
eignty," otherwise  called  "sacred  right  of 
self-government,"  which  latter  phrase,  though 
expressive  of  the  only  rightful  basis  of  any 
government,  was  so  perverted  |in  this  at- 
tempted use  of  it  as  to  amount  to  just  this: 
That  if  any  one  man  choose  to  enslave  an- 
other, no  third  man  shall  be  allowed  to  ob- 
ject. That  argument  was  incorporated  into 
the  Nebraska  bill  itself,  in  the  language  which 
follows:  "It  being  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into 
any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it 
therefrom;  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  do- 
mestic institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject 
only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Then  opened  the  roar  of  loose  declamation 
in  favor  of  "squatter  sovereignty"  and  "sa- 
cred right  of  self-government."  "But,"  said 
opposition  members,  "let  us  amend  the  bill  so 
as  to  expressly  declare  that  the  people  of 
the  Territory  may  exclude  slavery."  "Not 
we,"  said  the  friends  of  the  measure;  and 
down  they  voted  the  amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska  bill  <was  passing 
through  Congress,  a  law  case  involving  the 
question  of  a  negro's  freedom,  by  reason  of 
his  owner  having  voluntarily  taken  him  first 
into   a  free   State   and  then   into    a   Territory 
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covered  by  the  congressional  prohibition,  and 
held  him  as  a  slave  for  a  long  time  In  each, 
was  passing  through  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  District  of  Missouri;  and 
both  Nebraska  bill  and  lawsuit  were  brought 
to  a  decision  in  the  same  month  of  May, 
1854.  The  negro's  name  was  Dred  Scott, 
which  name  now  designates  the  decision 
finally  made  in  the  case.  Before  the  then 
next  presidential  election,  the  law  case  came 
to  and  was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  but  the  decision  of  it 
was  deferred  until  after  the  election.  Still, 
before  the  election,  Senator  Trumbull,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  requested  the  leading 
advocate  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  state  his 
opinion  whether  the  people  of  a  Territory 
can  constitutionally  exclude  slavery  from 
their  limits;  and  the  latter  answered:  "That 
is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  election  came.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
elected,  and  the  indorsement,  such  as  it  was, 
secured.  That  was  the  second  point  gained. 
The  indorsement,  however,  fell  short  of  a 
clear  popular  majority  by  nearly  four  hun- 
dred thousand  votes,  and  so,  perhaps,  was  not 
overwhelmingly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 
The  outgoing  President,  in  his  last  annual 
message,  as  impressively  as  possible  echoed 
back  upon  the  people  the  weight  and  author- 
ity of  the  indorsement.  The  Supreme  Court 
met  again;  did  not  announce  their  decision, 
but   ordered  a  reargument.     The  presidential 
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inauguration  came,  and  still  no  decision  of 
the  court;  but  the  incoming  President  in  his 
inaugural  address  fervently  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple to  abide  by  the  forthcoming  decision, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Then,  in  a  few  days, 
came    the    decision. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
finds  an  early  occasion  to  make  a  speech  at 
this  capital  indorsing  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion, and  vehemently  denouncing  all  opposi- 
tion to  it.  The  new  President,  too,  seizes 
the  early  occasion  of  the  Silliman  letter  to 
indorse  and  strongly  construe  that  decision, 
and  to  express  his  astonishment  that  any  dif- 
ferent  view  had  " ever  been   entertained! 

At  length  a  squabble  springs  up  between 
the  President  and  the  author  of  the  Nebraska 
bill,  on  the  mere  question  of  fact,  whether 
the  Lecompton  constitution  was  or  was  not, 
in  any  just  sense,  made  by  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas; and  in  that  quarrel  the  IatteT  ide- 
clares  that  all  he  wants  is  a  fair  vote  for 
the  people,  and  that  he  cares  not  whether 
slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up.  I  do 
not  understand  his  declaration  that  he  cares 
not  whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted 
up  to  be  intended  by  him  other  than  as  an 
apt  definition  of  the  policy  he  would  im- 
press upon  the  public  mind — the  principle 
for  which  he  declares  he  has  suffered  so 
much,  and  is  ready  to  suffer  to  the  end. 
And  well  may  he  cling  to  that  principle.  If 
he  has  any  parental  feeling,  well  may  he  cling 
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to  it.  That  principle  is  the  only  shred  left 
of  his  original  Nebraska  doctrine.  Under 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  "squatter  sover- 
eignty" squatted  out  of  existence,  tumbled 
down  like  temporary  scaffolding, — like  the 
mold  at  the  foundry,  served  through  one 
blast  and  fell  back  into  loose  sand, — helped 
to  carry  an  election,  and  then  was  kicked 
to  the  winds.  His  late  joint  struggle  with 
the  Republicans  against  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution involves  nothing  of  the  original 
Nebraska  doctrine.  That  struggle  was  made 
on  a  point — the  right  of  a  people  to  make 
their  own  constitution — upon  which  he  and 
the  Republicans  have  never  differed. 

The  several  points  of  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion, in  connection  with  Senator  Douglas's 
"care  not"  policy,  constitute  the  piece  of  ma- 
chinery in  its  present  state  of  advancement. 
This  was  the  third  point  gained.  The  work- 
ing points  of  that  machinery  are: 

(1)  That  no  negro  slave,  imported  as  such 
from  Africa,  and  no  descendant  of  such  slave, 
can  ever  be  a  citizen  of  any  State,  in 
the  sense  of  that  term  as  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  This  point  is 
made  in  order  to  deprive  the  negro  in  every 
possible  event  of  the  benefit  of  that  provision 
of  the  United  States  constitution  which  de- 
clares that  "the  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

(2)  That,  "subject  to   the   Constitution  of 
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the  United  States,"  neither  Congress  nor  a 
territorial  legislature  can  exclude  slavery 
from  any  United  States  Territory.  This  point 
is  made  in  order  that  individual  men  may 
fill  up  the  Territories  with  slaves,  without 
danger  of  losing  them  as  property,  and  thus 
enhance  the  chances  of  permanency  to  the 
institution  through  all  the  future. 

(3)  That  whether  the  holding  a  negro  in 
actual  slavery  in  a  free  State  makes  him  free 
as  against  the  holder,  the  United  States 
courts  will  not  decide,  but  will  leave  to  be 
decided  by  the  courts  of  any  slave  State  the 
negro  may  be  forced  into  by  the  master. 
This  point  is  made  not  to  be  pressed  imme- 
diately, but,  if  acquiesced  in  for  a  while  and 
apparently  indorsed  by  the  people  at  an  elec- 
tion, then  to  sustain  the  logical  conclusion 
that  what  Dred  Scott's  master  might  law- 
fully do  with  Dred  Scott  in  the  free  State  of 
Illinois,  every  other  master  may  lawfully  do 
with  any  other  one  or  one  thousand  slaves 
in  Illinois  or  in  any  other  free  State. 

Auxiliary  to  all  this,  and  working  hand 
in  hand  with  it,  the  Nebraska  doctrine,  or 
what  is  left  of  it,  is  to  educate  and  mold 
public  opinion,  at  least  Northern  public  opin- 
ion, not  to  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  down 
or  voted  up.  This  shows  exactly  where  we 
now  are,  and  partially,  also,  whither  we  are 
tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  light  on  the  latter, 
to  go  back  and  run  the  mind  over  the  string 
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of  historical  facts  already  stated.  Several 
things  will  not  appear  less  dark  and  mys- 
terious than  they  did  when  they  were 
transpiring.  The  people  were  to  be  left 
"perfectly  free,"  "subject  only  to  the  Con- 
stitution." What  the  Constitution  had  to  do 
with  it  outsiders  could  not  then  see. 
Plainly  enough  now,  it  was  an  exactly  fitted 
niche  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  after- 
ward come  inj  and  declare  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  the  people  to  be  just  no  freedom  at 
all.  Why  was  the  amendment  expressly  de- 
claring the  right  of  the  people  voted  down? 
Plainly  enough  now,  the  adoption  of  it  would 
have  spoiled  the  niche  for  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  Why  was  the  court  decision  held 
up  ?  Why  even  a  senator's  individual  opin- 
ion withheld  till  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tion? Plainly  enough  now,  the  speaking  out 
then  would  have  damaged  the  "perfectly 
free"  argument  upon  which  the  election  was 
to  be  carried.  Why  the  outgoing  President's 
felicitation  on  the  indorsement?  Why  the 
delay  of  a  reargument  ?  Why  the  incoming 
President's  advance  exhortation  in  favor  of 
the  decision  ?  These  things  look  like  the 
cautious  patting  and  petting  of  a  spirited 
horse  preparatory  to  mounting  him,  when  it 
is  dreaded  that  he  may  give  the  rider  a  fall. 
And  why  the  hasty  after-indorsement  of  the 
decision  by  the  President  and  others  ? 

We   cannot  absolutely   know   that   all   these 
exact    adaptations    are    the    result    of   precon- 
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cert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  tim- 
bers, different  portions  of  which  we  know 
have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and 
places  and  by  different  workmen, — Stephen, 
Franklin,  Roger,  and  James,  for  instance, — ■ 
and  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together, 
and  see  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a 
house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortises 
exactly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths  and  pro- 
portions of  the  different  pieces  exactly 
adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a 
piece  too  many  or  too  few,  not  omitting  even 
scaffolding — or,  if  a  single  piece  is  lacking, 
we  see  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted 
and  prepared  yet  to  bring  such  piece  in — in 
such  a  case  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve that  Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger 
and  James  all  understood  one  another  from 
the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  com- 
mon plan  or  draft  drawn  up  before  the  first 
blow  was  struck. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  by  the 
Nebraska  bill,  the  people  of  a  Staie  as  well 
as  Territory  were  to  be  left  "perfectly  free," 
"subject  only  to  the  Constitution."  Why 
mention  a  State  ?  They  were  legislating  for 
Territories,  and  not  for  or  about  States. 
Certainly  the  people  of  a  State  are  and  ought 
to  be  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  but  why  is  mention  of  this 
lugged  into  this  merely  territorial  law?  Why 
are  the  people  of  a  Territory  and  the  people 
of  a  State  therein  lumped  together,  and  their 
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relation  to  the  Constitution  therein  treated 
as  being  precisely  the  same  ?  While  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  separate  opin- 
ions of  all  the  concurring  judges,  expressly 
declare  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  neither  permits  Congress  nor  a  ter- 
ritorial legislature  to  exclude  slavery  from 
any  United  States  Territory,  they  all  omit 
to  declare  whether  or  not  the  same  Consti- 
tution permits  a  State,  or  the  people  of  a 
State,  to  exclude  it.  Possibly,  this  is  a  mere 
omission;  but  who  can  be  quite  sure,  if  Mc- 
Lean or  Curtis  had  sought  to  get  into  the 
opinion  a  declaration  of  unlimited  power  in 
the  people  of  a  State  to  exclude  slavery 
from  their  limits,  just  as  Chase  and  Mace 
sought  to  get  such  declaration,  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  a  Territory,  into  a  Nebraska 
bill — I  ask,  who  can  be  quite  sure  that  it 
would  not  have  been  voted  down  in  the  one 
case  as  it  had  been  in  the  other?  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  point  of  declaring 
the  power  of  a  State  over  slavery  is  made 
by  Judge  Nelson.  He  approaches  it  more 
than  once,  using  the  precise  idea,  and  almost 
the  language  too,  of  the  Nebraska  act.  On 
one  occasion  his  exact  language  is:  "Except 
in  cases  where  the  power  is  restrained  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
law  of  the  State  is  supreme  over  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  within  its  jurisdiction."  In 
what  cases  the  power  of  the  States  is  so  re- 
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strained  by  the  United  States  Constitution 
is  left  an  open  question,  precisely  as  the 
same  question  as  to  the  restraint  on  the  power 
of  the  Territories  was  left  open  in  the  Ne- 
braska act.  Put  this  and  that  together,  and 
we  have  another  nice  little  niche,  which  we 
may,  ere  long,  see  filled  with  another  Su- 
preme Court  decision  declaring  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  does  not  permit 
a  State  to  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits. 
And  this  may  especially  be  expected  if  the 
doctrine  of  "care  not  whether  slavery  be 
voted  down  or  voted  up"  shall  gain  upon  the 
public  mind  sufficiently  to  give  promise  that 
such  a  decision  can  be  maintained  when  made. 

Such  a  decision  is  all  that  slavery  now  lacks 
of  being  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States.  Wel- 
come, or  unwelcome,  such  decision  is  prob- 
ably coming,  and  will  soon  be  upon  us,  un- 
less the  power  of  the  present  political  dy- 
nasty shall  be  met  and  overthrown.  We 
shall  lie  down  pleasantly  dreaming  that  the 
people  of  Missouri  are  on  the  verge  of  mak- 
ing their  State  free,  and  we  shall  awake  to 
the  reality  instead  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  Illinois  a  slave  State.  To  meet  and 
overthrow  the  power  of  that  dynasty  is  the 
work  now  before  all  those  who  woulfl  pre- 
vent that  consummation.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  do.     How  can  we  best  do  it? 

There  are  those  who  denounce  tis  openly 
to  their  own  friends,  and  yet  whisper  us 
softly    that    Senator    Douglas    is    the    aptest 
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instrument  there  is  with  which  to  effect  that 
object.       They  wish  us   to  infer  all  Trom  the 
fact   that   he    now   has    a   little    quarrel    with 
the    present    head    of    the    dynasty;    and   that 
he   has   regularly   voted  with   us    on   a   single 
point  upon  which  he  and  we  have  never  dif- 
fered.       They   remind    us    that  he   ts    a   great 
man,  and  that  the  largest  of  us  are  very  small  ■ 
ones.       Let  this  be   granted.       But   "a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."     Judge  Doug- 
las,  if  not   a   dead   lion  for   this   work,   is   at 
least  a  caged  and  toothless  one.       How  can  he 
oppose    the    advances    of    slavery?      He    don't 
care  anything  about  it.       His  avowed  mission 
is  impressing  the  "public  heart"  to  care  noth- 
ing about  it.       A  leading  Douglas  Democratic 
newspaper    thinks    Douglas's    superior    talent 
will    be    needed    to    resist    the   revival    of    the 
African    slave-trade.        Does    Douglas    believe 
an   effort    to    revive   that   trade   is    approach- 
ing?    He  has  not   said   so.       Does  he   really 
think  so  ?     But  if  it  is,  how  can  he  resist  it  ? 
For  years  he   has   labored  to   prove   it  a   sa- 
cred right  of  white  men  to  take  negro  slaves 
into    the    new    Territories.      Can    he    possibly 
show   that   it    is    less   a   sacred    right   to   buy 
them    where    they    can    be    bought    cheapest  ? 
And  unquestionably  they  can  be  bought  cheap- 
er  in   Africa   than     in      Virginia.        He     has 
done   all   in  his  power  to   reduce     the     whole 
question   of   slavery  to    one    of  a   mere   right 
of  property;  and  as  such,  how  can  he  oppose 
the  foreign  slave-trade  ?     How  can  he  refuse 
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that  trade  in  that  "property"  shall  be  "per- 
fectly free/'  unless  he  does  it  as  a  protection 
to  the  home  production?  And  as  the  home 
producers  will  probably  not  ask  the  protection, 
he  will  be  wholly  without  a  ground  of  opposi- 
tion. 

Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  man 
may  rightfully  be  wiser  today  than  he  was 
yesterday — that  he  may  rightfully  change 
when  he  finds  himself  wrong.  But  can  we, 
for  that  reason,  run  ahead,  and  infer  that 
he  will  make  any  particular  change  of  which 
he,  himself,  has  given  no  intimation  ?  Can 
we  safely  base  our  action  upon  any  such 
vague  inference?  Now,  as  ever,  I  wish  not 
to  misrepresent  Judge  Douglas's  position, 
question  his  motives,  or  do  aught  that  can 
be  personally  offensive  to  him.  Whenever,  if 
ever,  he  and  we  can  come  together  on  prin- 
ciple so  that  our  great  cause  may  have  as- 
sistance from  his  great  ability,  I  hope  to 
have  interposed  no  adventitious  obstacle. 
But  clearly,  he  is  not  now  with  us — he  does 
not  pretend  to  be — he  does  not  promise  ever 
to  be. 

Our  cause,  then,  must  be  intrusted  to,  and 
conducted  by,  its  own  undoubted  friends— 
those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are 
in  the  work,  who  do  care  for  the  result.  Two 
years  ago  the  Republicans  of  the  nation  mus- 
tered over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong. 
We  did  this  under  the  single  impulse  of  re- 
sistance   to    a    common    danger,    with    every 
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external  circumstance  against  us.  Of  strange, 
discordant,  and  even  hostile  elements,  we 
gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and  formed 
and  fought  the  battle  through,  under  the  con- 
stant hot  fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud,  and  pam- 
pered enemy.  Did  we  brave  all  then  to  falter 
now? — now,  when  that  same  enemy  is  waver- 
ing, dissevered,  and  belligerent?  The  result 
is  not  doubtful.  We  shall  not  fail — if  we 
stand  firm,  we  shall  not  fail.  Wise  counsels 
may  accelerate  or  mistakes  delay  it,  but, 
sooner  or  later,  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. 


ADDRESS    AT    COOPER   INSTITUTE 

February  27,  1860 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Citizens  of  New 
York:  The  facts  with  which  I  shall  deal  this 
evening  are  mainly  old  and  familiar;  nor  is 
there  anything  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall 
make  of  them.  If  there  shall  be  any  novelty, 
it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  facts, 
and  the  inferences  and  observations  following 
that  presentation.  In  his  speech  last  autumn 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Senator  Douglas  said: 

"Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the 
government  under  which  we  live,  under- 
stood this  question  just  as  well,  and  even 
better,  than  we  do  now." 

I    fully    indorse   this,    and   I    adopt   it   as   a 
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text  for  this  discourse.  I  so  adopt  it  be- 
cause it  furnishes  a  precise  and  an  agreed 
starting-point  for  a  discussion  between  Re- 
publicans and  that  wing  of  the  Democracy- 
headed  by  Senator  Douglas^  It  simply 
leaves  the  inquiry:  What  was  the  under- 
standing those  fathers  had  of  the  question 
mentioned  ? 

What  is  the  frame  of  government  under 
which  we  live?  The  answer  must  be,  "The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  That 
Constitution  consists  of  the  original,  framed 
in  1787,  and  under  which  the  present  gov- 
ernment first  went  into  operation,  and  twelve 
subsequently  framed  amendments,  the  first 
ten  of  which  were  framed  in  1789. 

Who  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the 
Constitution?  I  suppose  the  "thirty-nine" 
who  signed  the  original:  instrument  may  be 
fairly  called  our  fathers  who  framed  that 
part  of  the  present  government.  It  is  al- 
most exactly  true  to  say  they  framed  it,  and 
it  is  altogether  true  to  say  they  fairly  rep- 
resented the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the 
whole  nation  at  that  time.  Their  names,  be- 
ing familiar  to  nearly  all,  and  accessible  to 
quite  all,  need  not  now  be  repeated. 

I  take  these  "thirty-nine"  for  the  present, 
as  being  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live."  What  is  the 
question  wrhich,  according  to  the  text,  those 
fathers  understood  "just  as  well,  and  even 
better,  than  wre  do  now?" 
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It  is  this:  Does  the  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  anything  in  the 
Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal  Government 
to  control  as  to  slavery  in  our  Federal  Ter- 
ritories ? 

Upon  this,  Senator  Douglas  holds  the 
affirmative,  and  Republicans  the  negative. 
This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue; 
and  this  issue — this  question — is  precisely 
what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  under- 
stood "better  than  we."  Let  us  now  inquire 
whether  the  "thirty-nine,"  or  any  of  them, 
ever  acted  upon  this  question;  and  if  they 
did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — how  they  ex- 
pressed that  better  understanding.  In  1784, 
three  years  before  the  Constitution,  the 
United  States  then  owning  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  and  no  other,  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  had  before  them  the  question 
of  prohibiting  slavery  in  that  Territory;  and 
four  of  the  "thirty-nine"  who  afterwarcr 
framed  the  Constitution  were  in  that  Con- 
gress, and  voted  on  that  question.  Of  these, 
Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Mifflin,  and  Hugh 
Williamson  voted*  for  the  prohibition,  thus 
showing  that  in  their  understanding,  no  line 
dividing  local  from  Federal  (authority,  nor 
anything  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Fed- 
eral territory.  The  other  of  the  four,  James 
McHenry,  voted  against  the  prohibition,  show- 
ing that  for  some  cause  he  thought  it  im- 
proper to  vote  for  it. 
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In  1787,  still  before  the  Constitution,  but 
while  the  convention  was  in  session  fram- 
ing it,  and  while  the  Northwestern  Territory 
still  was  the  only  Territory  owned  by  the 
United  States,  the  same  question  of  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  the  Territory  again  came  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  Confederation;  and 
two  more  of  the  "thirty-nine"  who  afterward 
signed  the  Constitution  were  in  that  Congress, 
and  voted  on  the  question.  They  were  William 
Blount  and  William  Frew;  and  they  both 
voted  for  the  prohibition — thus  showing  that 
in  their  understanding  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  anytning  else, 
properly  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 
This  time  the  prohibition  became  a  law,  being 
part  of  what  is  now  well  known  as  the  or- 
dinance   of   '87. 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  seems  not  to  have  been 
directly  before  the  convention  which  framed 
the  original  Constitution;  and  hence  it  is  not 
recorded  that  the  "thirty-nine,"  or  any  of 
them,  while  engaged  on  that  instrument,  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  on  that  precise  question. 

In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat 
under  the  Constitution,  an  act  was  passed 
to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  '87,  including  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  The  bill  for  this  act  was  re- 
ported by  one  of  the  "thirty-nine" — Thomas 
Fitzsimmons,    then    a   member    of   the   House 
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of  Representatives  from  Pennsylvania.  It 
went  through  all  its  stages  without  a  word 
of  opposition,  and  finally  pased  both 
branches  without  ayes  and  nays,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  this 
Congress  there  were  sixteen  of  the  thirty- 
nine  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Con- 
stitution. They  were  John  Langdon,  Nicholas 
Gilman,  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman, 
Robert  Morris,  Thos.  Fitzsimmons,  William 
Frew,  Abraham  Baldwin,  Rufus  King,  William 
Paterson,  George  Clymer,  Richard  Bassett, 
George  Read,  Pierce  Butler,  Daniel  Carroll, 
and  James  Madison. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no 
line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority, 
nor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  properly 
forbade  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territory;  else  both  their  fidelity  to 
correct  principle,  and  their  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution,  would  have  constrained  them 
to  oppose  the  prohibition. 

Again,  George  Washington,  another  of  the 
"thirty-nine,"  was  then  President  of  the 
United  States  and  as  such  approved  and 
signed  the  bill,  thus  completing  its  validity 
as  a  law,  and  thus  showing  that,  in  his  un- 
derstanding, no  line  dividing  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

No  great  while  after  the  adoption  of  the 
original   Constitution,  North     Carolina     ceded 
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to  the  Federal  Government  the  country  now 
constituting  the  State  of  Tennessee;  and  a 
few  years  later  Georgia  ceded  that  which  now 
constitutes  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama. In  both  deeds  of  cession  it  was  made 
a  condition  by  the  ceding  States  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  ceded  country.  Besides  this,  slavery 
was  then  actually  in  the  ceded  country. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Congress,  on  tak- 
ing charge  of  these  countries,  did  not  abso- 
lutely prohibit  slavery  within  them.  But  they 
did  interfere  with  it — take  control  of  it — even 
there,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1798  Con- 
gress organized  the  Territory  of  Mississippi. 
In  the  act  of  organization  they  prohibited 
the  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  Territory  from 
any  place  without  the  United  States,  by  fine, 
and  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves  so  brought. 
This  act  passed  both  branches  of  Congress 
without  yeas  and  nays.  In  that  Congress 
were  three  of  the  "thirty-nine"  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution.  They  were  John 
Langdon,  George  Read,  and  Abraham  Bald- 
win. They  all  probably  voted  for  it.  Cer- 
tainly they  would  have  placed  their  opposi- 
tion to  it  upon  record  if,  in  their  understand- 
ing, any  line  dividing  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution, 
properly  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

In  1803  the  Federal  Government  purchased 
the    Louisiana    country.        Our    former    terri- 
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torial  acquisitions  came  from  certain  of  our 
own  States;  but  this  Louisiana  country  was 
acquired  from  a  foreign  nation.  In  1804 
Congress  gave  a  territorial  organization  to 
that  part  of  it  which  now  constitutes  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans,  lying 
within  that  part,  was  an  old  and  comparative- 
ly large  city.  There  were  other  considerable 
towns  and  settlements,  and  slavery  was  ex- 
tensively and  thoroughly  intermingled  with 
the  people.  Congress  did  not,  in  the  Terri- 
torial Act,  prohibit  slavery;  but  they  did  in- 
terfere with  it — take  control  of  it — in  a  more 
marked  and  extensive  way  than  they  did  in 
the  case  of  Mississippi.  This  substance  of  the 
provision  therein  made  in  relation  to  slaves 
was : 

1st.  That  no  slave  should  be  imported  into 
the  Territory  from  foreign  parts. 

2d.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into 
it  who  had  been  imported  into  the  United 
States    since  the  first  day  of  May,  1798. 

3d.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into 
it,  except  by  the  owner,  and  for  his  own  use 
as  a  settler;  the  penalty  in  all  the  cases  be- 
ing a  fine  upon  the  violator  of  the  law,  and 
freedom  to  the  slave. 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  ayes  or 
nays.  In  the  Congress  which  passed  it  there 
were  two  of  the  ''thirty-nine. "  They  were 
Abraham  Baldwin  and  Jonathan  Dayton.  As 
stated  in  the  case  of  Mississippi,  it  is  prob- 
able they  both  voted  for  it.     They  would  not 
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have  allowed  it  to  pass  without  recording 
their  opposition  to  it  if,  in  their  understand- 
ing, it  violated  either  the  line  properly  di- 
viding local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any 
provision  of  the   Constitution. 

In  1819-20  came  and  passed  the  Missouri 
question.  Many  votes  were  taken,  by  yeas 
and  nays,  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  upon 
the  various  phases  of  the  general  question. 
Two  of  the  "thirty-nine" — Rufus  King  and 
Charles  Pinckney — were  members  of  that 
Congress.  Mr.  King  steadily  voted  for  slav- 
ery prohibition  and  against  all  compromises, 
while  Mr.  Pinckney  as  steadily  voted  against 
slavery  prohibition  and  against  all  compro- 
mises. By  this,  Mr.  King  showed  that,  in  his 
understanding,  no  line  dividing  local  from 
Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution, was  violated  by  Congress  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  Federal  territory;  while  Mr. 
Pinckney,  by  his  votes,  showed  that,  in  his 
understanding,  there  was  some  sufficient  rea- 
son for  opposing  such  prohibition  in  that 
case. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only 
acts  of  the  "thirty-nine/'  or  of  any  of  them, 
upon  the  direct  issue,  which  I  have  been  able 
to  discover. 

To  enumerate  the  persons  who  thus  acted 
as  being  four  in  1784,  two  in  1787,  seventeen 
in  1789,  three  in  1798,  two  in  1804,  and  two 
in  1819-20,  there  would  be  thirty  of  them. 
But  this  would  be  counting,    John     Langdon, 
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Roger  Sherman,  William  Frew,  Rufus  King, 
and  George  Read  each  twice,  and  Abraham 
Baldwin  three  times.  The  true  number  of 
those  of  the  "thirty-nine"  whom  I  have  shown 
to  have  acted  upon  the  question  which,  by 
the  text,  they  understood  better  than  we,  is 
twenty-three,  leaving  sixteen  not  shown  to 
have  acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Here,  then,  we  have  twenty-three  out  of 
our  thirty-nine  fathers  "who  framed  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live,"  who  have, 
upon  their  official  responsibility  and  their 
corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  the  very  question 
which  the  text  affirms  they  "understood  just 
as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now;" 
and  twenty-one  of  them — a  clear  majority  of 
the  whole  "thirty-nine" — so  acting  upon  it  as 
to  make  them  guilty  of  gross  political  im- 
propriety and  wilful  perjury  if,  in  their  un- 
derstanding, any  proper  division  between 
local  and  Federal  authority,  or  anything  in 
the  Constitution  they  had  made  themselves, 
and  sworn  to  support,  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  Thus  the  twenty-one 
acted;  and,  as  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  so  actions  under  such  responsibility 
speak  still  louder. 

Two  of  the  twenty-three  voted  against  con- 
gressional prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Fed- 
eral Territories,  in  the  instances  in  which 
they  acted  upon  the  question.  But  for  what 
reasons  they  so  voted   is  not  known.       They 
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may  have  done  so  because  they  thought  a 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  author- 
ity, or  some  provision  or  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  stood  in  the  way;  or  they  may, 
without  any  such  question,  have  voted  against 
the  prohibition  on  what  appeared  to  them 
to  be  sufficient  grounds  of  expediency.  No 
one  who  has  sworn  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution can  conscientiously  vote  for  what  he 
understands  to  be  an  unconstitutional  meas- 
ure, however  expedient  he  may  think  it; 
but  one  may  and  ought  to  vote  against  a 
measure  which  he  deems  constitutional  if, 
at  the  same  time,  he  deems  it  inexpedient.  It, 
therefore,  would  be  unsafe  to  set  down  even 
the  two  who  voted  against  the  prohibition  as 
having  done  so  because,  in  their  understand- 
ing, any  proper  division  of  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  "thirty-nine," 
so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  have  left  no 
record  of  their  understanding  upon  the  di- 
rect question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery 
in  the  Federal  Territories.  But  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  their  understanding 
upon  that  question  would  not  have  appeared 
different  from  that  of  their  tw^enty-three  com- 
peers, had  it  been  manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the 
text,  I  have  purposely  omitted  whatever  un- 
derstanding   may    have    been    manifested    by 
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any  person,  however  distinguished,  other  than 
the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the  orig- 
inal Constitution;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
I  have  also  omitted  whatever  understanding 
may  have  been  manifested  by  any  of  the 
"thirty-nine"  even  on  any  other  phase  of 
the  general  question  of  slavery.  If  we  should 
look  into  their  acts  and  declarations  on  those 
other  phases,  as  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and 
the  morality  and  policy  of  slavery  gener- 
ally, it  would  appear  to  us  that  on  the  direct 
question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in 
Federal  Territories,  the  sixteen,  if  they  had 
acted  at  all,  would  probably  have  acted  just 
as  the  twenty-three  did.  Among  that  six- 
teen were  several  of  the  most  noted  anti- 
slavery  men  of  those  times — as  Dr.  Franklin, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris— while  there  was  not  one  now  known  to 
have  been  otherwise,  unless  it  may  be  John 
Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  that  of  our  thirty- 
nine  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Consti- 
tution, twenty-one — a  clear  majority  of  the 
whole — certainly  understood  that  no  proper 
division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor 
any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  slavery 
in  the  Federal  Territories;  while  all  the  rest 
had  probably  the  same  understanding.  Such, 
unquestionably,  was  the  understanding  of  our 
fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  text  affirms  that  they  understood 
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the  question  "better  than  we." 

But,  so  far,  I  have  been  considering  the 
understanding  of  the  question  manifested  by 
the  framers  of  the  original  Constituton.  In 
and  by  the  original  instrument,  a  mode  was 
provided  for  amending  it;  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  present  frame  of  ''the 
government  under  which  we  live"  consists  of 
that  original,  and  twelve  amendatory  articles 
framed  and  adopted  since.  Those  who  now 
insist  that  Federal  control  of  slavery  in 
Federal  Territories  violates  the  Constitution, 
point  us  to  the  provisions  which  they  sup- 
pose it  thus  violates;  and,  as  I  understand, 
they  all  fix  upon  provisions  in  these  amenda- 
tory articles,  and  not  in  the  original  instru- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  plant  themselves  upon  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  "life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law;"  while  Senator 
Douglas  and  his  peculiar  adherents  plant 
themselves  upon  the  tenth  amendment,  pro- 
viding that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution"  "are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  amendments 
were  framed  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat 
under  the  Constitution — the  identical  Congress 
which  passed  the  act,  already  mentioned,  en- 
forcing the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
Northwestern  Territorv.       Not  only  was  it  the 
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same  Congress,  but  they  were  the  identical, 
same  individual  men  who,  at  the  same  ses- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  within  the  ses- 
sion, had  under  consideration,  and  in  prog- 
ress toward  maturity,  these  constitutional 
amendments,  and  this  act  prohibiting  slavery 
in  all  the  territory  the  nation  then  owned. 
The  constitutional  amendments  were  intro- 
duced before,  and  passed  after,  the  act  en- 
forcing the  ordinance  of  '87;  so  that,  during 
the  whole  pendency  of  the  act  to  enforce 
the  ordinance,  the  constitutional  amendments 
were  also  pending. 

The  seventy-six  members  of  that  Congress, 
including  sixteen  of  the  farmers  of  the  orig- 
inal Constitution,  as  before  stated,  were  pre- 
eminently our  fathers  who  framed  that  part 
of  "the  government  under  which  we  live" 
which  is  now  claimed  as  forbidding  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  control  slavery  in  the  Fed- 
eral Territories. 

Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  any  one 
at  this  day  to  affirm  that  the  two  things 
which  that  Congress  deliberately  framed,  and 
carried  to  maturity  at  the  same  time,  are 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  each  other?  And 
does  not  such  affirmation  become  impudently 
absurd  when  coupled  with  the  other  affirma- 
ton,  from  the  same  mouth,  that  those  who 
did  the  two  things  alleged  to  be  inconsistent, 
understood  whether  they  really  were  incon- 
sistent better  than  we — better  than  he  who 
affirms  that  they  are  inconsistent? 
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It  is  surely  safe  to  assure  that  the  thirty- 
nine  framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  and 
the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress 
which  framed  the  amendments  thereto,  taken 
together,  do  certainly  include  those  who  may 
be  fairly  called  "our  fathers  who  framed  the 
government    under    which    we    live."  And 

so  assuming,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that 
any  one  of  them  ever,  in  his  whole  life,  de- 
clared that,  in  his  understanding,  any  proper 
division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or 
any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slav- 
ery in  the  Federal  Territories.  I  go  a  step 
further.  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  any 
living  man  in  the  whole  world  ever  did,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury (and  I  might  almost  say  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury), declare  that,  in  his  understanding,  any 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  au- 
thority, or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  for- 
bade the  Federal  Government  to  control  as 
to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  To 
those  who  now  so  declare  I  give  not  only  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under 
which  we  live,"  but  with  them  all  other 
living  men  within  the  century  in  which  it  was 
framed,  among  whom  to  search,  and  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  find  the  evidence  of  a  single 
man  agreeing  with  them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against 
being  misunderstood.       I  do  not  mean  to  say 
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we  are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  what- 
ever our  fathers  did.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  discard  all  the  lights  of  current  experi- 
ence— to  reject  all  progress,  all  improvement. 
What  I  do  say  is  that  if  we  would  sup- 
plant the  opinions  and  policy  of  our  fathers 
in  any  case,  we  should  do  so  upon  evidence 
so  conclusive  and  argument  so  clear,  that 
even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered 
and  weighed,  cannot  stand;  and  most  surely 
not  in  a  case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare 
thev  understood  the  question  better  than  we. 
If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes 
that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
forbids  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as 
to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories,  he  is 
right  to  say  so,  and  to  enforce  his  position 
by  all  truthful  evidence  and  fair  argument 
which  he  can.  But  he  has  no  right  to  mis- 
lead others,  who  have  less  access  to  history 
and  less  leisure  to  study  it,  into  the  false 
belief  that  "our  fathers  who  framed  the 
government  under  which  we  live"  were  of 
the  same  opinion — thus  substituting  falsehood 
and  deception  for  truthful  evidence  and  fair 
argument.  If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely 
believes  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live"  used  and  ap- 
plied principles,  in  other  cases,  which  ought 
to  have  led  them  to  understand  that  a  proper 
division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or 
some    part    of   the    Constitution,    forbids    the 
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Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery 
in  the  Federal  Territories,  he  is  right  to  say 
so.  But  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  brave 
the  responsibility  of  declaring  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  understands  their  principles  bet- 
ter than  they  did  themselves;  and  especially 
should  he  not  shirk  that  responsibility  by 
asserting  thatg  they  "understood  the  question 
just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do 
now." 

But  enough!  Let  all  who  believe  that  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under 
which  we  live  understood  this  question  just 
as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now," 
speak  as  they  spoke,  and  act  as  they  acted 
upon  it.  This  all  Republicans  ask — all  Re- 
publicans desire — in  relation  to  slavery.  As 
those  fathers  marked  it,  so  let  it  be  again 
marked,  as  an  evil  not  to  be  extended,  but 
to  be  tolerated  and  protected  only  because 
of  and  so  far  as  its  actual  presence  among 
us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection  a  ne- 
cessity. Let  all  the  guaranties  those  fa- 
thers gave  it  be  not  grudgingly,  but  fully 
and  fairly,  maintained.  For  this  Republi- 
cans contend,  and  with  this,  so  far  as  I  know 
or  believe,  they  will  be  content. 

And  now,  if  they  would  listen — as  I  sup- 
pose they  will  not — I  would  address  a  few 
words  to  the  Southern  people. 

I  would  say  to  them:  You  consider  your- 
selves a  reasonable  and  a  just  people;  and 
I    consider    that    in    the    general    qualities    of 
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reason  and  justice  you  are  not  inferior  to 
any  other  people.  Still,  when  you  speak  of 
us  Republicans,  you  do  so  only  to  denounce 
us  as  reptiles,  or,  at  the  best,  as  no  better 
than  outlaws.  You  will  grant  a  hearing  to 
pirates  and  murderers,  but  nothing  like  it  to 
"Black  Republicans."  In  all  your  conten- 
tions with  one  another,  each  of  you  deems 
an  unconditional  condemnation  of  "Black  Re- 
publicanism" as  the  first  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to.  Indeed,  such  condemnation  of  us 
seems  to  be  an  indispensable  prerequisite — 
license,  so  to  speak— among  you  to  be  ad- 
mitted or  permitted  to  speak  at  all.  Now 
can  you  or  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  pause 
and  to  consider  whether  this  is  quite  just 
to  us,  or  even  to  yourselves  ?  Bring  forward 
your  charges  and  specifications,  and  then 
be  patient  long  enough  to  hear  us  deny  or 
justify. 

You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it. 
us  declare  even  this.  For  anything  we  say 
or  do,  the  slaves  would  scarcely  know  there 
is  a  Republican  party.  I  believe  they  would 
not,  in  fact,  generally  know  it  but  for  your 
misrepresentations  of  us  in  their  hearing 
In  your  political  contests  among  yourselves, 
each  faction  charges  the  other  with  sympathy 
with  Black  Republicanism;  and  then,  to  give 
point  to  the  charge,  defines  Black  Repub- 
licanism to  simply  be  insurrection,  blood,  and 
thunder  among  the  slaves. 

Slave   insurrections   are  no     more     common 
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now  than  they  were  before  the  Republican 
party  was  organized.  What  induced  the 
Southampton  insurrection,  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  in  which  at  least  three  times  as  many 
lives  were  lost  as  at  Harper's  Ferry?  You 
can  scarcely  stretch  your  very  elastic  fancy 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Southampton  was  "got 
up  by  Black  Republicanism."  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  in  the  United  States,  1 
do  not  think  a  general,  or  even  a  very  ex- 
tensive, slave  insurrection  is  possible.  The 
indispensable  concert  of  action  cannot  be 
attained.  The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid 
communication;  nor  can  incendiary  freemen, 
black  or  white,  supply  it.  The  explosive 
materials  are  everywhere  in  parcels;  but  there 
neither  are,  nor  can  be  supplied,  the  indis- 
pensable connecting  trains. 

Much  is  said  by  Southern  people  about  the 
affection  of  slaves  for  their  masters  and 
mistresses;  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true 
A  plot  for  an  uprising  could  scarcely  be 
devised  and  communicated  to  twenty  indi- 
viduals before  some  one  of  them,  to  save  tne 
life  of  a  favorite  master  or  mistress,  wou/ct 
divulge  it.  This  is  the  rule;  and  the-  siave 
revolution  in  Hayti  was  not  an  exception  to 
it,  but  a  case  occurring  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  gunpowder  plot  of  British 
history,  though  not  connected  witL  slaves, 
was  more  in  point.  In  that  case,  only  about 
twenty  were  admitted  to  the  secret;  and  yet 
one  of  them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a  friend, 
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betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend,  and,  by 
consequence,  averted  the  calamity.  Occasional 
poisonings  from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or 
stealthy  assassinations  in  the  field,  and  local 
revolts  extending  to  a  score  or  so,  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  as  the  natural  results  of  slav- 
ery; but  no  general  insurrection  of  slaves, 
as  I  think,  can  happen  in  this  country  for 
a  long  time.  Whoever  much  fears,  or  much 
hopes,  for  such  an  event,  will  be  alike  disap- 
pointed. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  uttered 
many  years  ago,  "It  is  still  in  our  power  to 
direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  de- 
portation peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  degrees, 
as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  insensibly;  and 
their  places  be,  pari  passu,  filled  up  by  free 
white  laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left 
to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shud- 
der at  the  prospect  held  up." 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor 
do  I,  that  the  power  of  emancipation  is  in  the 
Federal  Government.  He  spoke  of  Virginia; 
and,  as  to  the  power  of  emancipation,  I  speak 
of  the  slaveholding  States  only.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  however,  as  we  insist,  has 
the  power  of  restraining  the  extension  of 
the  institution — the  power  to  insure  that  a 
slave  insurrection  shall  never  occur  on  any 
American  soil  which  is  now  free  from  slavery. 

John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was 
not  a  slave  insurrection.  It  was  an  attempt 
by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves, 
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in  which  the  slaves  refused  to  participate. 
In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the  slaves,  with 
all  their  ignorance,  saw  plainly  enough  it 
could  not  succeed.  That  affair,  in  its  phi- 
losophy, corresponds  with  the  many  attempts 
related  in  history,  at  the  assassination  of 
kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusiast  broods 
over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till  he  fan- 
cies himself  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  lib- 
erate them.  He  ventures  the  attempt  which 
ends  in  little  else  than  his  own  execution. 
Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
John  Brown's  attempt  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
were,  in  their  philosophy,  precisely  the  same 
The  eagerness  to  cast  blame  on  old  England 
in  the  one  case,  and  on  New  England  in  the 
other,  does  not  disprove  the  sameness  of  the 
two  things. 

And  how  much  would  it  avail  you,  if  you 
could,  by  the  use  of  John  Brown,  Helper's 
Book,  and  the  like,  break  up  the  Republican 
organization?  Human  action  can  be  modified 
to  some  extent,  but  human  nature  cannot  be 
changed.  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feel- 
ing against  slavery  in  this  nation,  which  cast 
at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  votes.  You 
cannot  destroy  that  judgment  and  feeling — 
that  sentiment — by  breaking  up  the  political 
organization  which  rallies  around  it.  You 
can  scarcely  scatter  and  disperse  an  army 
which  has  been  formed  into  order  in  the  face 
of  your  heaviest  fire;  but  if  you  could,  how 
much  would    you   gain  by   forcing   the   senti- 
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ment  which  created  it  out  of  the  peaceful 
channel  of  the  ballot-box  into  some  other 
channel?  What  would  that  other  channel 
probably  be?  Would  the  number  of  John 
Browns  be  lessened  or  enlarged  by  the  opera- 
tion? 

But  you  will  break  up  the  Union  rather 
than  submit  to  a  denial  of  your  constitutional 
rights. 

That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound;  but  it 
would  be  palliated,  if  not  fully  justified, 
were  we  proposing,  by  the  mere  force  of 
numbers,  to  deprive  you  of  some  right  plainly 
written  down  in  the  Constitution.  But  we 
are  proposing  no  such  thing. 

When  you  make  these  declarations  you 
have  a  specific  and  well-understood  allusion 
to  an  assumed  constitutional  right  of  yours 
to  take  slaves  into  the  Federal  Territories, 
and  to  hold  them  there  as  property.  But 
no  such  right  is  specially  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution. That  instrument  is  literally  silent 
about  any  such  right.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
deny  that  such  a  right  has  any  existence  in 
the  Constitution,  even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is  that 
you  will  destroy  the  government,  unless  you 
be  allowed  to  construe  and  force  the  Consti- 
tution as  you  please,  on  all  points  in  dispute 
between  you  and  us.  You  will  rule  or  ruin 
in  all  events. 

This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language.  Per- 
haps   you    will    say    the    Supreme    Court    has 
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decided  the  disputed  constitutional  question 
in  your  favor.  Not  quite  so.  But  waiving  the 
lawyer's  distinction  between  dictum  and  de- 
cision, the  court  has  decided  the  question  for 
you  in  a  sort  of  way.  The  court  has  sub- 
stantially said,  it  is  your  constitutional  right 
to  take  slaves  into  the  Federal  Territories, 
and  to  hold  them  there  as  property.  When 
I  say  the  decision  was  made  in  a  sort  of  way, 
I  mean  it  was  made  in  a  divided  court,  by 
a  bare  majority  of  the  judges,  and  they  not 
quite  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  rea- 
sons for  making  it;  that  it  is  so  made  as 
that  its  avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one 
another  about  its  meaning,  and  that  it  was 
mainly  based  upon  a  mistaken  statement  of 
fact — the  statement  in  the  opinion  that  "the 
right  of  the  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly 
and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution." 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  show 
that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  not 
"distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed"  in  it.  Bear 
in  mind,  the  judges  do  not  pledge  their  judi- 
cial opinion  that  such  right  is  impliedly  af- 
firmed in  the  Constitution;  but  they  pledge 
That  makes  an  issue;  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your  proof; 
and  what  is  it?  Why,  that  our  party  has 
no  existence  in  your  section — gets  no  votes 
in  your  section.  The  fact  is  substantially 
true;  but  does  it  prove  the  issue?  If  it 
does,  then  in  case  we  should,  without  change 
of  principle,  begin  to  get  votes   in   your  sec- 
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tion,  we  should  thereby  cease  to  be  sec- 
tional. You  must  escape  this  conclusion; 
and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it?  If 
you  are,  you  will  probably  soon  find  that  we 
have  ceased  to  be  sectional,  for  we  shall  get 
votes  in  your  section  this  very  year.  You 
will  then  begin  to  discover,  as  the  truth 
plainly  is,  that  your  proof  does  not  touch 
the  issue.  The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes 
in  your  section  is  a  fact  of  your  making, 
and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  fault  in 
that  fact,  that  fault  is  primarily  yours,  and 
remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel  you 
by  some  wrong  principle  or  practice.  If  we 
do  repel  you  by  any  wrong  principle  or  prac- 
tice, the  fault  is  ours;  but  this  brings  you 
to  where  you  ought  to  have  started — to  a 
discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  prin- 
ciple. If  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would 
wrong  your  section  for  the  benefit  of  ours, 
or  for  any  other  object,  then  our  principle, 
and  we  with  it,  are  sectional,  and  are  justly 
opposed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet  us, 
then,  on  the  question  of  whether  our  prin- 
ciple, put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your 
section;  and  so  meet  us  as  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  something  may  be  said  on  our 
side.  Dou  you  accept  the  challenge?  No! 
Then  you  really  believe  that  the  principle 
which  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live"  thought  so  clearly 
right  as  to  adopt  it,  and  indorse  it  again 
and   again,  upon  their  official  oaths,     is     in 
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fact  so  clearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your 
condemnation  without  a  moment's  consider- 
ation. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces 
the  warning  against  sectional  parties  given  by 
Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address.  Less 
than  eight  years  before  Washington  gave  that 
warning,  he  had,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Con- 
gress enforcing  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  act  em- 
bodied the  policy  of  the  government  upon 
that  subject  up  to  and  at  the  very  moment  he 
penned  that  warning;  and  about  one  year 
after  he  penned  it,  he  wrote  Lafayette  that 
he  considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  meas- 
ure, expressing  in  the  same  connection  his 
hope  that  we  should  at  some  time  have  a 
confederacy  of  free   States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sec- 
tionalism has  since  arisen  upon  this  same 
subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  your 
hands  against  us,  or  in  our  hands  against 
you?  Could  Washington  himself  speak 
would  he  cast  the  blame  of  that  section- 
alism upon  us,  who  sustain  his  policy,  or  upon 
you,  who  repudiate  it?  We  respect  that 
warning  of  Washington,  and  we  commend  it 
to  you,  together  with  his  example  pointing  to 
the  right  application  of  it. 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative — emi- 
nently conservative — while  we  are  revolution- 
ary,   destructive,    or    something    of    the    sort. 
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What  is  conservatism?  Is  it  not  adherence 
to  the  old  and  tried,  against  the  new  and 
untried  ?  We  stick  to,  contend  for,  the 
identical  old  policy  on  the  point  in  contro- 
versy which  was  adopted  by  "our  fathers  who 
framed  the  government  under  which  we  live;" 
while  you  with  one  accord  reject,  and  scout, 
and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and  insist 
upon  substituting  something  new.  True, 
you  disagree  among  yourselves  as  to  what 
that  substitute  shall  be.  You  are  divided 
on  new  propositions  and  plans,  but  you  are 
unanimous  in  rejecting  and  denouncing  the 
old  policy  of  the  fathers.  Some  of  you  are 
for  reviving  the  foreign  slave-trade;  some 
for  a  congressional  slave  code  for  the  Ter- 
ritories; some  for  Congress  forbidding  the 
Territories  to  prohibit  slavery  within  their 
limits;  some  for  maintaining  slavery  in  the 
Territories  through  the  judiciary;  some  for 
the  "gur-reat  pur-rinciple"  that  "if  one  man 
would  enslave  another,  no  third  man  should 
object,"  fantastically  called  "popular  sov- 
ereignty;" but  never  a  man  among  you  is  in 
favor  of  Federal  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
Federal  Territories,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live."  Not  one  of  all 
your  various  plans  can  show  a  precedent  or 
an  advocate  in  the  century  within  which 
our  government  originated.  Consider,  then, 
whether  your  claim  of  conservatism  for  your- 
selves,   and    your    charge    of    destructiveness 
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against  us,  are  based  on  the  most  clear  and 
stable  foundations. 

Again,  you  say  we  have  made  the  slavery 
question  more  prominent  than  it  formerly 
was.  We  deny  it.  We  admit  that  it  is 
more  prominent,  but  we  deny  that  we  made 
it  so.  It  was  not  we,  but  you,  who  discarded 
the  old  policy  of  the  fathers.  We  resisted, 
and  still  resist,  your  innovation;  and  thence 
comes  the  greater  prominence  of  the  ques- 
tion. Would  you  have  that  question  reduced 
to  its  former  proportions?  Go  back  to  that 
old  policy.  What  has  been  will  be  again, 
under  the  same  conditions.  If  you  would 
have  the  peace  of  the  old  times,  readopt  the 
precepts  and  policy  of  the  old  times. 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrections 
among  your  slaves.  We  deny  it;  and  what  is 
your  proof?  Harper's  Ferry!  John  Brown!! 
John  Brown  was  no  Republican;  and  you 
have  failed  to  implicate  a  single  Republican 
in  his  Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  If  any 
member  of  our  party  is  guilty  in  that  mat- 
ter, you  know  it,  or  you  do  not  know  it.  If 
you  do  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  not 
designating  the  man  and  proving  the  fact. 
If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable 
for  asserting  it,  and  especially  for  persist- 
ing in  the  assertion  after  you  have  tried  and 
failed  to  make  the  proof.  You  need  not 
be  told  that  persisting  in  a  charge  which  one 
does  not  know  to  be  true,  is  simply  malicious 
slander. 
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Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republican  de- 
signedly aided  or  encouraged  the  Harper's 
Ferry  affair,  but  still  insist  that  our  doctrines 
and  declarations  necessarily  lead  to  such  re- 
sults. We  do  not  believe  it.  We  know  we 
hold  no  doctrine  and  make  no  declaration, 
which  were  not  held  to  and  made  by  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under 
which  we  live."  You  never  dealt  fairly  by 
us  in  relation  to  this  affair.  When  it  oc- 
curred, some  important  State  elections  were 
near  at  hand,  and  you  were  in  evident  glee 
with  the  belief  that,  by  charging  the  blame 
upon  us,  you  could  get  an  advantage  of  us 
in  those  elections.  The  elections  came,  and 
your  expectations  were  not  quite  fulfilled. 
Every  Republican  man  knew  that,  as  to  him- 
self at  least,  your  charge  was  a  slander,  and 
he  was  not  much  inclined  by  it  to  cast  his 
vote  in  your  favor.  Republican  doctrines 
and  declarations  are  accompanied  with  a  con- 
tinual protest  against  any  interference  what- 
ever with  your  slaves,  or  with  you  about 
your  slaves.  Surely,  this  does  not  encourage 
them  to  revolt.  True,  we  do,  in  common 
with  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  government 
under  which  we  live."  declare  our  belief  that 
slavery  is  wrong;  but  the  slaves  do  not  hear 
their  veracity  that  it  is  "distinctly  and  ex- 
pressly" affirmed  there— "distinctly,"  that  is, 
not  mingled  with  anything  else — "expressly," 
that  is,  in  words  meaning  just  that,  without 
the  aid  of  any  inference,  and  susceptible  of  no 
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other  meaning. 

If  they  had  only  pledged  their  judicial 
opinion  that  such  right  is  affirmed  in  the 
instrument  by  implication,  it  would  be  open 
to  others  to  show  that  neither  tne  word 
"slave"  nor  "slavery"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution,  nor  the  word  "property"  even, 
in  any  connection  with  language  alluding  to 
the  thing  slave,  or  slavery;  and  that  wherever 
in  that  instrument  the  slave  is  alluded  to, 
he  is  called  a  "person;"  and  wherever  his 
master's  legal  right  in  relation  to  him  is  al- 
luded to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "service  or  labor 
which  may  be  due" — as  a  debt  payable  in 
service  or  labor.  Also  it  would  be  open  to 
show,  by  contemporaneous  history,  that  this 
mode  of  alluding  to  slaves  and  slavery,  in- 
stead of  speaking  of  them,  was  employed  on 
purpose  to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  the 
idea  that  there  could  be  property  in  man. 

To  show  all  this  is  easy  and  certain. 

When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  judges 
shall  be  brought  to  their  notice,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  withdraw 
the  mistaken  statement,  and  reconsider  the 
conclusion  based  upon  it? 

And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under 
which  we  live" — the  men  who  made  the  Con- 
stitution— decided  this  same  constitutional 
question  in  our  favor  long  ago:  decided  it 
without  division  among  themselves  when  mak- 
ing   the    decision;    without     division      among 
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themselves  about  the  meaning  of  it  after  it 
was  made,  and,  so  far  as  any  evidence  is 
left,  without  basing  it  upon  any  mistaken 
statement  of  facts. 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery,  we  can  yet  af- 
ford to  let  it  alone  where  it  is,  because  that 
much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from 
its  actual  presence  in  the  nation;  but  can  we, 
while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it  to 
spread  into  the  national  Territories,  and  to 
overrun  us  here  in  these  free  States  ?  If 
our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us 
stand  by  our  duty  fearlessly  and  effectively. 
Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophis- 
tical contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  in- 
dustriously plied  and  labored — contrivances 
such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  right  and  the  wrong:  vain  as  the 
search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a 
living  man  nor  a  dead  man;  such  as  a  policy 
of  "don't  care"  on  a  question  about  which 
all  true  men  do  care;  such  as  Union  appeals 
beseeching  true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Dis- 
unionists,  revising  the  divine  rule,  and  call- 
ing, not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous  to 
repentance;  such  as  invocations  to  Washing- 
ton, imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Washington 
said  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 
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